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The Story of Wool 


‘*Mary had a little lamb 
Its fleece was white as snow; 
And every place that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go.’”’ 


We have all heard ot 
Mary’s little lamb, with its 
snowy fleece. The lamb I 
am to tell you about was 
not as white as_ snow. 
Though he had a fine, thick 
coat of wool, it was only 
a gray white. I suppose 
that was because Johnny 
Southdown, as he was called, had no little mis- 
tress to keep him clean. 

He lived away down in Texas. His home 
was on a big ranch. There were many hun- 
dreds of other sheep and lambs there, too. He 
was born late in the winter. At first he lived 
in a big pen with a large shed in it. The pen 
was full of sheep. On cold nights they slept 


A Shower 
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in the shed: Here they were fed, too. Long 
racks filled with hay ran through the middle. 
Besides hay they were often fed grain. 

The greatest treat for all the sheep came 
once a week. Do you like candy, or ice cream? 
If you do, you know just how well the sheep 
hiked their treat. It wasn’t candy, though. 
O, no, norice cream. It was just plain salt. 
They enjoyed it as much as you do the things 
you like best. 

When Johnny Southdown was about three 
weeks old, something happened. It was not 
very pleasant. Now the lambs had pretty long 
tails. Johnny had been very proud of his. It 
was much longer than his mother’s. On this 
day, some men came to the shed. They drove 
out the lambs one by one, and cut off the ends 
of their tails. This was really a_ kindness. 
The men knew the long tails would be in their 
way when the sheep were out in the pasture. 
They would get full of burrs. So they made 
them short. 

Early in the spring all the sheep were driven 
out to pasture. The men had dogs to help 
them. -These dogs are called shepherd dogs. 
They take almost as good care of the sheep as 
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men do.: So they are always kept on a sheep 
ranch. 

They learn to watch the flock. They will 
drive them to and from the pasture. If any of 


the sheep wander away, a dog is ready to run | 


after them. He will turn them into the right 
path again. He keepsthem from harm. Often 
he will fight for 
his sheep. 
They learn to 
love him. 

The sheep 
were glad to get 
out to pasture. 
Here they 
found such tender green grass to eat. Johnny 
soon learned to bite it off as quickly as the 
others. He had no upper front teeth—just 
a hard pad. His lower teeth must have been 
sharp, for they could snip off the grass as fast 
as he could eat it. 

Johnny had great trouble not to get lost from 
his mother. Sheep sometimes do not know 
their own children. They can tell only by the 
smell. Shepherds know this. Often -when a 


ewe has twin lambs, they find another ewe ~ 
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whose lamb has died. They will give her one 
of the twins to care for. She will not take care 
of it at first. So the men play a trick on her. 
They tie the skin of the dead lamb on the living 
one. This makes it smell like her own lamb. 
Then the ewe will think it is her own baby. 
She will love it and care for it. Do you think 
that strange? 

Johnny liked to wander about. So he often 
got lost. Then how he would bleat and run 
about hunting his mother. One night he had 
wandered away from her. When he wanted 
her she was not to be found. Poor little 
fellow! He went from one sheep to another 
erving: ‘‘Baa-baa!’’ How frightened he was! 
It was so dark, too. Atlast he was too tired 
to goon. He lay down on the ground. Atter 
a while he heard a gentle ‘‘Baa!’’ Then a cold 
nose touched him. It was his mother. She 
had been hunting him, too. I think he was 
pretty glad to find her again. 

There was one old sheep who wore a bell. 
Tinkle, tinkle it went from morning until night. 
Sheep will always follow a leader. This old 
fellow was their leader. Wherever he went, the 
flock followed. One day he saw something 
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which frightened him. Away he ran. Then 
away ran all the sheep. Pell-mell, helter skel- 
ter they went, out through an open gate. They 
ran far away from home. They could not get 
back. Then they all began to ery, ‘‘Baa! baa! 
baa-aa! The shepherds had to come with the 
dogs to get the foolish things. 

One day late in spring, all the sheep were 
driven up tothe sheds. Here the lambs were 
taken from their mothers and shut in a pen. 
O, what a bleating was heard! The old sheep 
were put in another pen. This pen opened in- 
to a big barn. <A great many men were going 
about. The sheep were to be sheared. In the 
barn were long low tables. 

A man would come out, catch a sheep by the 
hind legs, and carry it into the barn. Here 
he put it on the table. With one foot on the 
table, he took the sheep’s head on his knee. 
In his hand he grasped a tool. It was run by 
a machine. The man ran it carefully up and 
down the sheep. It acted like a lawn mower. 
In five minutes the fleece fell from the sheep. 
It did not fall apart, as it was so matted. Each 
fleece was rolled up and tied with a string. A 


man put all the fleeces together ina big wool- 
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sack. As the sacks were filled, they were piled 
up ina shed. Later they were weighed and 
hauled away. 

As the sheep came from the barn after being 
sheared, they looked very strange. They 
looked so much smaller. They seemed to be 
dazed. They staggered as they walked. Each 
mother sheep set up acry for her baby. But 
the lambs did not know their mothers, so they 
too ran about crying ‘‘Baa! baa!”’ 

Little Johnny Southdown never did find his 
mother. While he was looking for her, a man 
and a little girl came to the fence. The little 
sirl climbed up and sat on a post. When she 
saw Johnny she said, ‘‘That is the one I want. 
Isn’t hea dear? May I have him, papa?”’ 

Before Johnny knew what was coming, he 
was caught and putin asmall pen alone. He 
cried for his mother at first. The little girl 
came and fed him. He grew to love her, for 
she was kind to him. She told him he was to 
be her own little lamb. He soon forgot his 
mother. All lambs do when they are away 
from their mothers. They do not even know 
each other when they meet. So he was happy 
with Marjory. 
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He became much like Mary’s little lamb. He 
would follow Marjory about all the time. In 
another way he became like Mary’s lamb. 
Marjory did not lke his dirty coat. She had 
him washed. Now “‘his fleece was white as 
snow.”’ She picked all the burrs from his 
wool, too. You would hardly have known 
him. It is no wonder his mother did not know 
him when she saw him. All summer he was 
Marjory’s play-mate. What fun they had! 

When fall came, Johnny had grown to be 
pretty large. He was now so tame that he 
would walk right into the house. 

One day he was wandering about the yard. 
He came to the kitchen door. Someone had 
left the screen door wide open. There was no 
one about. This was a good chance for 
Johnny. In he walked. He nosed about from _ 
one corner to another. At last he came to a 
low table. On the table stood a dish. He put 
his nose into it. O, joy! It wassalt. How 
he ate! How goodit was! He licked up every 
bit. | 
Just then in came the cook. She did not 
like Johnny to come into her kitchen. Johnny 
was afraid of her. In his haste to run away, ~ 
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he knocked the dish down. It broke into 
pieces. The noise frightened Johnny more. 
He ran around and around the kitchen with 
the cook after him. Pans and kettles were 
knocked down. At last he found the door. 
Out he went, running right into Marjory. 

“Why, Johnny,’ she cried, “‘what are you 
doing?”’ 

After that, Marjory’s father said he’d better 
turn Johnny in with the other sheep. So one 
day he was put in the pasture. Marjory did 
not like to lose her pet. She had put a collar 
on him. She left this on so she would be sure 
to know him. Almost every day she came to 
the pasture and called him. He would run to 
her at once. She often brought him salt. In 
the winter when the sheep were brought up to 
the sheds, she would go out to see him. 

The next spring when shearing time came, 
she watched the man shear Johnny. Ilis fleece 
was thrown in withthe rest. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be 
nice,’’ said Marjory, ‘‘if I could have something 
made from Johnny's wool? I wonder where it 
is going.” 

If Marjory could have followed the big sack 
of wool, she would have seen some wonderful 
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things. The sacks were put on a wagon and 
hauled to the railway. After a long trip on the 
train, they were taken to a big factory. 

“What a noisy place it was! Machines every- 
where—and men going back and forth. Every 
one was busy. The wagons kept coming up 
with loads of wool. All this was unloaded and 
earried in. The sack with Johnny’s wool in 
was unloaded with the rest. A man opened it, 
and spread out the wool. It was very dirty. 
The sheep had been in the dust and mud. They 
had caught burrs here and there. All this was 
stillin the wool. Then it was oily from the 
sheep’s bodies. It must be cleaned. 

First it was all sorted into long and short 
lengths. The fine wool was put into one pile 
and the coarse in another. Then each kind 
was put into atank by itself. These tanks were 
full of soap-suds. The water was kept boiling 
all the time. The men kept stirring the wool 
about with stirring-sticks. Surely it ought to 
be clean. At last it was taken out. It was put 
through some rollers, to get the water out. 
Then it was spread out to dry. 

Large fans helped in this. Soon it was a 
great heap of fluffy white wool. How soft and 
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pretty it was! Marjory would have been sur- 


prised at its whiteness. She had kept Johnny| 


clean when he was alamb. Yet his fleece had 
never been so white as this. 

Some of the wool was now put into other 
tanks. These tanks were filled withdye. Aiter 
being dyed, it was again dried. Now it must 
all be picked over again to remove any burrs 
left in it. 3 

Still there was more work on the wool. It 
was now put through another machine, called 
the carding machine. This pulled it out into 
rolls. Now it was ready for spinning. Spin- 
ning is pulling it out and twisting it into long 
threads or yarn. We will see what became of 
it then. 

Johnny’s soft little fleece had. been pulled 
apart in the sorting. The little bits were scat- 
tered through many piles. One small bit, 
mixed with other wool, was pulled out into 
rolls by the carding machine. It was then 
spun into thread. Then it was wound on reels. 
Now it was ready to be woven into cloth. 


Did you ever weave a mat in kindergarten? | 


Then you know what I mean by weaving. To 


make cloth a big loom is used. Threads are 
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placed in straight rows first. This is called the 
warp. Then the wool is woven back and forth 
through the warp. Inthis way yards and yards 
of cloth are made. 

Johnny’s wool went through a loom with the 
rest. When woven, it had to be cleaned and 
dyed again. Then it passed through other 
machines. I will tell you of but one. Thisis 
called a teasel. 

There is a kind of thistle called the teasel. 
The ripe heads of this plant 
are covered with sharp 
spines. Look at a common 
thistle head. They are 
much like that. When ripe, 

these heads are gathered 
and sold to the woolen 
factories. Many wagon 
loads are used each year. 
In the factory boys put 

The teasel head thirty or forty of the teasel 
heads in a frame. The 

cloth is passed over them. The rough spines 
raise up the threads of the wool. This is called 
teasing. It makes a nice soft nap on the cloth. 

At last the cloth was finished. It had been 
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dyed a dark blue. It was pressed and rolled 
on asmooth board. With many other rolls, it 
was sent away trom the factory. It found its 


way at last to a large store. A man came into. . 


the store one day. He asked to look at dress * 
goods. He was shown a great many pieces. 
When he saw the dark blue cloth he said, ‘‘This 
is what I want. Give mea dress pattern from 
this piece. It is for my: little girl.’”’ Sothe 
clerk cut off a dress pattern. The man took it 
home with him. “Dorothy, bere is a package 
for you,’ he said. The little girl opened it. 
She was greatly pleased over her new dress. 
“That is a good piece of cloth,’’ said her 
mamma. ‘I think it will wear well.’’ 

A little more of Johnny Southdown’s wool 
had been put with that which was not dyed. 
This was also carded and spun. It was then 
put into a knitting machine. This machine 
. made knit undervests. Johnny’s wool helped 
make such a soft little vest. It was put with 
some others ina box. They were sent far away 
to a store in a large city. One day it was taken 
out of the box. A lady took it up and looked 
at it. ‘“‘Is this the right size for a four year old 
child?’ she asked. ‘‘Yes,’’ said the clerk. She 
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bought it, with a number of other things, and 
took the packages with her. 

The next day she put the things into a large 
basket. The basket was carried to a poor part 
of the city. It was left in the hands of a poorly 
dressed woman. Three children crowded 
around the basket as she opened it. ‘‘O, 
look!’’ cried a little girl, ‘“A new dress for me.’’ 
‘‘And some shoes for me,” said a little boy. 
They took out one thing after another. Soon 
the little undervests came to light. ‘‘See, 
mamma,’’ said one, ‘‘these will just fit Mary.”’ 
‘“‘T am glad,’’ said the mother. *‘She needs them 
so much. How kind of Mrs. Perkins to send 
these things! Sheis going to give me some 
work, too.’’ The little Johnny vest just fitted 
little Mary. How nice and warm it kept her. 
I think Marjory would have been glad, had she 
known. 

Some wool with another wee bit from Mar- 
jory’s pet had been woven into cloth. It was 
not like the dark blue dress the little girl had. 
It was made from the coarser part of the wool. 
It had been woven in the same way. This 
piece had been dyed brown. Now it was sent 
to another factory. At this place they made 
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boy’s suits. The cloth was folded into many 
layers, and laid ona table. With a big knife a 
man cut out the suits—fifty or more at a time. 
Then men sewed them on sewing machines. 
Johnny’s wool helped in making a little pair of 
trousers. How short they looked! With a 
great many others, they were sold to a store. 
Here they lay for along time. A man came 
in one day, leading a tiny little boy. The boy 
had onadress. ‘‘I’d like to see some suits for 
this little boy,’’ saidthe man. After looking 
ata number, he selected a coat, and the trousers 
made from Johnny’s wool. They were put on 
the little boy. How he walked about, looking 
at himself in the glass! How big he felt in his 
first pair of trousers! There were pockets in 
them. In went his hands. His father could 
not get him to take the trousers off. So he let 
him wear them home. 

One pile of wool, with a little of Johnny’s in 
it, had been thrown into some black dye. 
After being dried and carded, it was spun into 
a soft, loose yarn. This yarn was sold to a 
knitting factory. In this factory were great 
machines for knitting stockings. Through one 
of these machines went our bitot wool. It was 
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put into a pair of boy’s stockings. After being 
put into a box, it was sent away from the 
factory. It was taken to a store. Here the 
boxes of stockings were piled high on a shelf. 
One day alady came into the store. She asked 
to see some boys’ stockings. Our pair was 
shown her. ‘‘These are the right size,’’ she 
said. She took them home and gave them to 
her little boy. The boy was not very careful 
of his clothes. He gave them pretty hard wear. 
If they had not been such good wool, they 
would not have lasted long. But the wool Was 
fine and strong. It was hard to wear it out. 
“These are the best stockings you ever had,”’ 
said mamma. ‘‘I must get you some more like 
them.”’ | 

Still another scrap of wool from Johnny’s 
back had been taken from the rest after it was 
carded. It was spun with other wool into very 
hard yarn. This was done by twisting it very 
tight. The yarn was done up into large skeins. 
It was called carpet yarn, and was sold to a 
factory. Here it was soon used in weaving a 
carpet. When it was finished, it was a pretty 
blue and white. It was sold to a man who had 
a carpet store. 


The Old Way of Shearing Sheep 
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Many people looked atit. It was bought by 
a lady for her little girl’s bed-room. The new 
carpet looked very pretty on the floor. There 
was only a little thread of Johnny’s wool in it. 
Yet that little thread made the carpet better 
and stronger, I am sure. 

Some of the softest of his wool helped in 
making a pair of blankets. To make the 
blankets, the yarn is not treated in just the 
same way asforcloth. They do not go through 
as many machines after they are woven. These 
blankets were just a little pair. They were 
pure white with a pale blue border. A lady 
bought them at the store. She put them on a 
cunning little bed which stood by a large one. 
That evening she came to the bedside with a 
dear little baby, fast asleep. She put him into 
bed, under the little blankets. How soft and 
warm they were! It was a cold night, but they 
kept Jack Frost from touching the little one 
under them. All winter baby nestled under 
his blankets every night, They were used for 
many winters after, always keeping some little 
one warm and cozy on cold nights. 

A small amount ot Johnny’s fleece had been 
put with some that was dyed gray. This was 
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taken through almost the same machines as 
the blue cloth. But when it was woven, it was 
made into a large shawl. This shawl was done 
up with many others. They were sent to a 
store. Here our shawl was one day taken out. 
A man looked at it. There were other kinds 
there, too. He bought the gray one. When he 
vot home, an old lady came to meet him. He 
cave her the package. “This is your birthday 
present, mother,’’ he said. She opened it and 
spread out the shawl. “O, thank you, John,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Itis such anice shawl. It is much 
like one your father gave me once.”’ 

Another bit of Johnny’s wool was mixed 
with other wool and spun into a soit yarn. 
This was dyed a pretty blue. It was sent to a 
knitting factory. Here a great many things 
were knit by machinery. The blue yarn was 
made into asweater. After lying in the box 
for some time in factory and store, a little boy 
got it. He was very proud of his sweater and 
wore it whenever he went out in the cold. It 
kept him warm all winter. The wind might 
blow, or the little boy might roll in the snow— 
Jack Frost could not get through a sweater 
that had some of Johnny’s wool in it. 
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Part of his wool helped in making a skein of 
yarn. This yarn had been dyed red. With 
many other skeins, it was put into a _ box. 
There it lay in the dark along time. These 
boxes were taken away from the factory. After 
traveling for some time they were carried into 
a store. Here they were put upon a shelf. 
One day a young girl came into the store. She 
asked for some red yarn. The clerk sold her 
the skein made from Johnny’s wool, as well as 
some white and blue. She took the package 
home with her. An old lady was sitting by the 
window. ‘‘Did you get my yarn?’ she asked. 

“Ves, grandma, and it is so nice and soft. 
The red is such a pretty shade, too. Do you 
like it?”’ 

‘‘Yes, indeed,’ said grandma, ““The red will 
make pretty mittens.” 

She got her knitting needles and went to . 
work at once. How the needles flew! How 
erandma’s sweet old face shone! For this was 
a Christmas present she was making. Who is 
not happy when getting ready for Christmas? 
And these mittens were for a dear little grand- 
daughter. Grandma put more than wool into 
those mittens. She filledthem withlove. That 
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is what every Christmas present should carry 
with it. Then with the white and blue she 
made a pair of tiny baby socks and a pair of 
bed-room slippers. These, too, were for Christ- 
mas presents. The little socks were for a baby 
grandson, and the slippers for his mother. 
When they were finished all were tied up care- 
fully in packages to be sent away. The names 
were written on them. Whose name do you 
think she put on the mittens? She wrote, “‘A 
Merry Christmas to Marjory.’’ And the pack- 
age was sent to a ranch down in Texas! So 
Marjory got her wish. She did have something 
made from Johnny Southdown’s wool. But 
she didn’t know it. She was much pleased 
over the mittens, for she loved her grand- 
mother dearly. 

That very day she put on her mittens and 
. went out to the sheep barn. She called Johnny 
Southdown to her, and gave him some salt. 
‘See, Johnny, I have some new mittens,’’ she 
said. ‘‘My grandmother sent them to me from 
New York. Don’t you think they are pretty?” 
Johnny smelled of the mittens but said nothing. 
I wonder if he knew his own wool. 

Johnny Southdown lived to be an old sheep. 
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He was sheared every year with the other 
sheep. Every year great sacks of wool were 
sent out to the factories. Every year Johnny's 
wool was made into something useful. He 
gave one little boy mittens, another an over- 
coat. He gave a little girl some stockings, and 
many other things. Maybe you are wearing 
something made from his wool. Iam sure you 
have something made from the wool of some 
sheep. Much of our clothing once grew on a 
sheep’s back. Does that not seem wonderful? 

Had Marjorie lived long years ago, she might 
always have had something made for herself 
from the fleece of her pet. Or she might have 
made it herself. In those days each farmer 
kept a few sheep. When they were sheared, 
the wool was kept at home. There were no 
factories where they could send it. The mother 
and daughters had much work todo. Yetthey 
must make all the cloth for the clothing of the 
family. All must be done to the wool that is 
now done in factories, and they must do it. It 
had to be sorted into long and short, coarse 
and fine. The different kinds had to be kept 
separate, as different things must be made 
from them. It all had to be boiled in soapsuds 
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until it was pure and white. Then if they 
wanted it colored, they must dye it. It must 
be picked over to remove all burrs. 

Ln allthis I am sure the children helped. 
There was much that they could do, and chil- 
dren had to learn, very young, to work. Chil- 
dren could easily pick out the burrs and do the 
sorting. 

After all this was done the wool was put 
away, to be taken out when needed. When the 
house-work was done, the busy mother would 
get out her wool. It must be carded before 
spinning. Carding is pulling out into rolls. 
The spinning was done ona spinning wheel. 
The spinner stood by the wheel as she worked. 
You may have seen a spinning wheel in some 
attic. At least, you have seen pictures of 
them. 

Every young girl learned how to spin. All 
the evening the wheel would whirr away busily. 
The yarn was sometimes taken to a weaver. 
Often, though, the cloth was woven at home. 
It was done on aloom. This loom was very 

simple. Yet now in the great factories, the 
looms are much the same as in those days. 
They are run by machinery now, of course. 
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When the cloth was woven, it was dyed the 
color wanted. 

Not yet was the mother’s work done. Every- 
thing worn by the family must be sewed by 
hand. There were no sewing machines in 
those days. 

So you see it was a great deal of work to a 
a boy a new suit, or a girl a new dress. They 
did not have as many as children do now. 
Then there were all the stockings to knit, and 
mittens for winter weather. 

Every good housekeeper must have yarn and 
cloth laid away, ready for use. They were 
called lazy if they did not. Dear! dear! We 
wonder how the mother could have done so 
much. Kven when she had daughters to help 
her, it must have been very hard work. They 
worked from morning until night. 

Wise men have found out how to do all this 
work quickly by machinery. So our mothers 
do not need to work so hard when we need 
clothes. I am sure we are glad of that. They 
still have enough to do. 

But do not let us forget what good friends we 
have in Johnny Southdown and _ his brothers. 
] am atraid we should be cold in winter it it 
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were not for them. Wool is the warmest cloth 
we have. 

Sheep live in almost every country. They 
can live where many other animals could. not. 
They can find food in the barest kinds of places, 
if they are leftto run free. For this reason 
they are raised where there is a great deal of 
land to spare. | 

In the western part of our own country a 
vreat many sheep are raised. Men have large 
ranches, or ranges, as they are called. Here 
they have their sheep in winter. In the sum- 
mer they are sent out into the open country or 
up into the mountains to graze. 

The sheep are in flocks of one to three thou- 
sand. Herders take charge of each flock. 
They are helped by shepherd dogs. These 
dogs keep the sheep from straying and guard 
them at night. The flocks are often driven up 
over the mountains. Here the ground is rocky 
and there is very little grass. But what there 
is will soon be found by the sheep. A man 
cooks for the rest and hunts new ranges for the 
sheep. 

In the fall the sheep are brought back to their 
winter home. Here they must find their own 
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food excepting in stormy weather. When it is 
stormy, they are fed. There are corrals for 
them to go into at night, and long sheds for 
bad weather. 

In the West, sheep are raised more for their 
wool. But in the eastern States they are not 
raised for their wool as much as for mutton. 
They get very different care, too. There are 
no big flocks, but farmers keep small numbers 
in their pasture? 

Many woolen factories are found through 
our country. In these factories the woolis 
made ready, spun into yarn, and woven into 
cloth. There are many different kinds of 
factories. Someare for weaving cloth, some 


for blankets, others for shawls. It takes a 
ereat many factories just to make what is called 
hosiery. This really means stockings, but has 
come to mean any kind of knit goods, as 
mittens, knit underwear, skirts, caps, and 
sweaters. You have seen old ladies knit. The 
machines in the factories do it in much the 
same way, only they do more at a time. At 
first these machines could do only plain knit- 
ting, and each piece must have a seam some- 
where. Now they do ribbed or plain knitting, 
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and there is a circular machine for making 


seamless things. Even that machine is very 


simple. 
So yousee Johnny and his brothers do a 


great deal for us; and I am sure we are thank- 
ful to them. 


THE BOY AND THE SHEEP 


“‘Tazy sheep, pray tell me why 
In the pleasant fields you lie, 
Eating grass and daisies white, 
From the morning till the night ; 
Everything can something do ; 
But what kind of use are you?”’ 


‘‘Nay, my little master, nay, 
Do not serve me so I pray! 
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Don’t you see the wool that grows 
On my back to make your clothes? 
Cold, ah, very cold you'd be, 
If you had not wool from me. 


‘*True, it seems a pleasant thing 
Nipping daisies in the spring ; 
But what chilly nights I pass 

On the cold and dewy grass, 

Or pick my scanty dinner where 
All the ground is brown and bare! 


‘*Then the farmer comes at last, 
When the merry spring is past, 
Cuts my woolly fleece away, 

For your coat in wintry day. 
Little master this is why 

In the pleasant fields I lie.’’ 
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